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RICHARDSON’S PAMELA: 
ORIGINAL. 


HER 


THE question of the identity of the lady 


from whom Samuel Richardson drew his— 


celebrated character of Pamela still remains, 
despite several positive statements on the 
subject, one to which no satisfactory answer 
ean be given. 

Mrs. Barbauld, in the life with which she 
prefaced her six volumes of ‘The Corre- 
spondence of Samuel Richardson,’ in 1804, 
tells us (vol. i. p. Ixviii) that 
“the real Pamela was said by some to be the 
wife of Sir Arthur Hazelrig, he had then lately 
married his maid ; others affirming, with great con- 
fidence, that she was daughter to the gamekeeper 
of the Karl of Gainsborough, who had rewarded her 
virtue by exalting her to the rank of Countess. 
Both these ladies were of exemplary characters ; but 
the author’s own account of the matter is given in 
the following words, in a letter to his friend and 
great admirer Aaron Hill.” 


In this letter Richardson states that 


“about twenty-five years ago, a gentleman, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted (but who, alas ! 
Js now no more !), met with such a story as that of 
Pamela, in one of the summer tours which he used 
to take for his pleasure.” 


. At one inn at which he put up he par- 
ticularly asked the landlord 


“who was the owner of a fine house, as it 
| seemed to him, beautifully situated, which he had 
passed by (describing it) within a mile or two of 
| the inn. 

“Tt was a fine house, the landlord said. The 
owner was Mr. B., a gentleman of a large estate in 
| more counties than one. That his and his lady’s 
history engaged the attention of everybody who 
came that way, and put a stop to all other in- 
-quiries, though the house and gardens were well 

worth seeing. The lady, he said, was one of the 

greatest beauties in England; but the qualities of 
her mind had no equal: beneticent, prudent, and 

equally beloved by high and low. 1 


That she had 
been taken at twelve years of age, for the sweet- 
ness of her manners and modesty, and for an under- 
standing above her years, by Mr. B—s mother, 
“a truly worthy lady, to wait on her person. Her 
| parents, ruined by suretiships, were remarkably 
honest and pious, and had_ instilled into their 
daughter’s mind the best principles. When their 
misfortunes happened first, they attempted a little 
school, in their village, where they were much 
beloved ; he teaching writing and the first rules of 
arithmetic to boys, his wife plain needlework to 
girls, and to knit and spin; but that it answered 
not; and when the lady took their child, the in- 
dustrious man earned his bread by day labour, and 
| the lowest kinds of husbandry.” 
The beauty and modesty of the girl made 
‘her the object of the attentions of the 
lady’s son, “a young gentleman of free 
principles,’ who, having exhausted great 
patience and ingenuity in unrewarded 
attempts to overcome her virtue, thought 
fit to make her his wife,’ in which position 
her graces of person and character won her 
the love of all the country-side, and even 
of her husband’s relatives :-— 

“The gentleman who told me this, added, that he 
_had the curiosity to stay in the neighbourhood from 
|Friday to Sunday, that he might see this happy 
couple at church, from which they never absented 

themselves: that, in short, he did see them; that 
| her deportment was all sweetness, ease, and dignity 
| mingled : that he never saw a lovelier woman: that 
| her husband was as fine a man, and seemed even 
jo of his choice: and that she attracted the 
respects of the persons of rank present, and had the 
| blessings of the poor.—The relater of the story told 
_me all this with transport.” 

| Unfortunately, Mrs. Barbauld does not 
give the date of this letter of Richardson’s 
|to Aaron Hill. Mr. Austin Dobson, who 
| quotes it in the excellent life of the novelist 
‘which he contributed to the ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters’ series in 1902, tells me that he 
-ecannot give the date of the letter. Anxious 
; to assist me, however, he has kindly had a 
| careful search made through the “six vast 
‘folio volumes” of Richardson’s correspond- 
ence preserved at the South Kensington 
Museum; but the search has only con- 


firmed the impression in his mind that this 
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was not among them. 

We may, however, say confidently that 
the letter was written between November, 
1740, when * Pamela’ was published, and 
S Feb., 1749/50, when Aaron Hill died. 
There can be little doubt that it was written 
before November, 1747, when the first 
volumes of * Clarissa’ were issued. And I 
think most people will agree with me that 
it was probably written soon after the 
publication of ‘ Pamela.’ 

This gives us a rough datum from which 
to work. The twenty-five years which 
Richardson said had elapsed since his friend 
had discovered Pamela’s original carry us 
back to some time between 1715 and 1725, 
the evidence just stated leaving small room 
for doubt that the former date is much 
nearer to being approximately correct than 
the latter, which may be regarded as 
practically outside the limit of probability. 
There is another piece of evidence to support 
this view. Richardson tells us that in his 
‘prentice days he was “engaged in corre- 
spondence with a gentleman, greatly my 
superior in degree, and of ample fortune, 
who, had he lived, intended high things for 
me’; and that this gentleman’s letters 
largely related to his travels. Mr. Austin 
Dobson follows Sir Walter Scott in believing 
that it was this early patron who told him 
the tale of “‘Mr. B.” ; 
searcely be a doubt as to this supposition 
being correct. Now Richardson’s appren- 
ticeship started in 1706, and ended seven 
vears later, in 1713. His patron is not 
likely to have lived long after the expiry 
of the apprenticeship, else some of the * high 
things’’ intended for Richardson might 
well have become solid realities. It is 
therefore probable that the gentleman died 
about 1715 or earlier; and the year of his 
death marks the latest date to which we 


can attribute the romantic incidents that. 
the strangely inspired pen of a middle-aged 


printer was to render immortal. 

We may now investigate the claims of 
the two ladies who have each been named 
as Pamela's original. To start with Lady 


by no less an authority than Richardson’s 
son-in-law, Edward Bridgen, who, as Mr. 
Dobson tells us in a foot-note (p. 60), 
stated positively that “the master of 


Pamela was the father of the present Earl 
of Gainsborough, who rewarded the in- 
flexible virtue of Elizabeth Chapman, his 
camekeeper’s daughter, by exalting her to 
the rank of Countess.’ Mr. Bridgen was a 


and there can’ 


| having predeceased her on 23 April, 
'mother, Dorothy, a daughter of 


particular letter, like others of importance, | merchant of intellectual tastes and liberal 
“sympathies, who must be treated with 


respect : but I cannot accept his evidence. 
on this point. For Baptist Noel, fourth 
Earl of Gainsborough (1708-51), married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Chapman, 
in 1739,* a date which utterly destroys this 
first claim, unless we repudiate Richardson’s 
own account of the story’s origin, which 
there is not the slightest reason to do. The 
novelist in his letter to Aaron Hill, the most 
important parts of which I have already 
quoted, describes how ‘ Pamela’ grew, 
“when I began to recollect what had, so 
many years before [the italics are mine], 
been told me by my friend.” As he began 
actually to write * Pamela’ on 10 Nov., 
1739, it will be seen how absurd it is to claim 
a bride of the same year as the heroine's 
original. Perhaps some would consider 
it a point in favour of Lady Gainsborough’s 
caso that the hero owns a mansion in Lin- 
colnshire (the other being in Bedfordshire) ; 
while Gainsborough, the town from which 
the title is taken, is also in Lincolnshire. 

We may now turn to the other fair 
claimant. Sir Arthur Hazlerigg (at that 
time spelt Hesilrigge’’), seventh bart., 
married Hannah, daughter of -—— Sturges, 
in June, 1725,+ and Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ to 
this day identifies her as the lady “ from 
whom Richardson drew his character of 
Pamela.” But I think that few who have 
read my arguments will be inclined to: 
accept her as such: the evidence of dates 
even against her claim is almost over- 
whelming. From June, 1725, the date of 
Lady Hazlerigg’s marriage, to 8 Feb., 
1749/50, the date of Aaron Hill’s death and 
the very latest date to which wo can possibly 
attribute Richardson’s letter, is slightly 
under twenty-five years ; and to the twenty- 
five years which had elapsed since the 
novelist’s early friend told him the romantic 
story of “Mr. B.’s” marriage must be 


* Even G. KE. C., in his ‘Complete Peerage,’ is not 
able to give the exact date of the marriage. The 
Countess married, for her second husband, Thomas 
Noel, and died 13 Dec., 1771. Lord Gainsborough’s 


Gainsborough, we find her claim supported | mother, Dorothy, daughter of John Manners, first 


Duke of Rutland, died a widow on 27 April, 1739, 
“of the Small Pox.” The Gent. May. for 1751 


(pp. 140-1) contains an obituary notice of Lord 
Gainsborough, which pays glowing tribute to the 


excellence of his private character. 

+ Lady Hazlerigg died 27 Feb., 1765, her husband 
il, 1763. His 
anaster, third 
Lord Maynard, died 11 Sept., 1748; his father, 
Sir Robert Hazlerigg, sixth baronet, had died 
19 May, 1721. 
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added the period during which the couple 
had been husband and wife before this 
friend chanced to come into their neigh- 
bourhood. So that even if we assign 
the latest possible (though extremely im- 
probable) date to the letter, we are yet 
unable to reconcile Lady Hazlerigg’s claim 
with the facts as related by Richardson. 

And, even if the dates did allow of our 
accepting either Lady Gainsborough or 
Lady Hazlerigg as Pamela’s original, I still 
think that Richardson’s letter to Aaron Hill 
would rule them each out of court. For 
his reference to ** Mr. B.”’ all but convinces 
me that the person referred to actually 
was a gentleman whose name began with 
the second letter of the alphabet; and 
that in calling the “ hero” of his first novel 
“Mr. B.”’ he did not completely veil the 
identity of the original. And it quite 
convinces me that, whoever was the original 
of “Mr. B..” he was not a gentleman of 
title, for Richardson, who had all the trades- 
man’s reverence for birth and position (and 
a good deal more besides), would never 
have failed to state his rank, as emphasizing 
that noble condescension which permitted 
him to honour by marriage the humble girl 
whose virtue he had unsuccessfully assailed, 
and, when at church, to appear ** even proud 
of his choice.” 

Miss Clara Linklater Thomson, in her 
careful and thoughtful ‘Samuel Richard- 
son, 1900, aiter quoting the account given 
by the novelist to Aaron Hill of how the 
story of ‘ Pamela’ originated, says (pp. 155- 
156) :— 

“* This evidence as to the origin of the tale renders 
the probability of French intluence very doubtful, 
especially as Richardson followed closely the out- 
line of the romance related above. Hven the name 
of the hero, originally, for obvious veasons, veiled 
under an initial, appears in the same form” [the 
italies are mine]. 

Miss Thomson apparently thinks, with 
me, that “‘ B.” was the gentleman’s actual 
initial, and not a mere invention of the 
novelist. On another point raised by this 
italicized sentence I shall make remark 
presently. 

Writing to Aaron Hill with regard to 
the character of Lovelace, in ‘ Clarissa,’ 
on 26 Jan., 1747, Richardson observes 
(Dobson’s ‘ Richardson,’ p. 88) :— 

“T must own, that Iam a good deal warped by 
the Character of a Gentleman I had in my Eye, 
when I drew both him, and Mr. B. in Pamela. The 
best of him for the latter; the worst of him for 
Lovelace, made still worse by mingling the worst 
of two other Characters, that were as well known 


to me, of that Gentleman’s Acquaintance. 


This, when I first read it, seemed to 
conflict with the letter from which I have 
been reasoning, as claiming personal know- 
ledge of “ Mr. B.” and his friends. But a 
moment’s consideration showed me that the 
novelist is speaking here not of “‘ Mr. B.,” 
whose story formed the foundation of the 
novel, but of ‘Mr. B.,” the “hero” as 
presented in the novel: and that he merely 
meant that upon this ‘‘ hero” he had en- 
grafted the characteristics of some ‘‘ Gentle- 
man” he had known, and of two of that 
Gentleman’s ” friends. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


LONDON STATUES AND 
MEMORIALS. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 102, 282.) 


59. Drinking Fountains, Regent’s Park. 
—(a) Opposite entrance to Zoological Gar- 
dens. Erected at the cost of the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts in 1871. (6) Near 
the centre of the Broad Walk. The gift 
of Cowasjee Jehangheer Ready Money, Esq., 
a benevolent Parsee gentleman, “* as a token 
of gratitude to the people of England for 
the protection enjoyed by him and his Parsee 
fellow-ecountrymen under the British rule 
in India.’ Unveiled by the late Duchess 
of Teck in July, 1869. (c) Erected in the 
Flower Walk, or southern portion of the 
Broad Walk, in 1862. (d) Opposite 
Clarence Terrace. Erected by Mr. George 
R. Sims in 1902. 

60. Statue of Robert Stephenson, Euston 
Square.— Erected in 1871. A marble statue 
of George Stephenson (Robert’s father) 
stands in the contre of the Booking Hall 
of Euston Station. 

61. Statue of Richard Cobden, High 
Street, Camden Town.—It marks the site 
of the old turnpike gate removed in 1863. 
“Erected by public subscription, to which 
Napoleon III. was principal contributor.” 
Inaugurated 27 June, 1868. * 

62. Dedication Memorial, St. Pancras 
Gardens.—The gardens formed out of the 
disused burial-grounds of St. Pancras and 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields were opened to the 
public in 1877. This memorial, the main 
feature of which is a marble sundial, was 
presented by the late Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and unveiled on 7 Nov., 1879. 

63. Statue of Sir Sydney Waterlow, 
Waterlow Park, Highgate.—Erected to the 
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memory of the generous donor of this park 
by public subscription. Unveiled by the 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyle, 28 July, 
1900. 

64. Statue of Major Cartwright, Burton 
Crescent.—-‘* The Father of Reform’? died 
in Burton Crescent, 23 Sept., 1824; and 
in 1832 this statue was erected by public 
subscription near his late residence. 

65. Statue of Capt. Thomas Coram, 
Foundling Hospital.—This statue of the 
founder of the Hospital stands at the main 
entrance, and faces Lamb’s Conduit Street. 

66. Statue of the Duke of Bedford, 
Russell Square.—--Franciz, fifth Duke of 
Bedford, an eminent agriculturist, died in 
1802; and in 1809 this statue was erected 
to his memory. 

67. Statue of Charles James Fox, Blooms- 
‘bury Square.—Erected in 1816. 

68. Statue of George I., St. George’s 
Church, Bloomsbury.—This statue stands 
on the apex of the spire of the church, con- 
secrated in 1731. The steeple and statue 
were added by the munificence of Mr. Wm. 
Hucks, a brewer and member of Parliament 
(see 7S. iv. 410). 

69. Statue of the Duke of Kent, Portland 
Place.—-Erected by public subscription to 
the memory of the father of Queen Victoria 
{see 8S. xi. 510; xii. 36, 94). 

70. Statue of Mr. Quintin Hogg, Lang- 
ham Place.—‘‘ Erected by the members of 
the Polytechnic to the memory of their 
Founder,” Unveiled by the Duke of Argyle, 
24 Nov., 1906. 

71. Statue of Lord George Bentinck, 
Cavendish Square.—He died suddenly on 
21 Sept., 1848, and soon afterwards this 
statue was erected to his memory. 


T am greatly obliged for the notes by kind 
friends inserted at the end of the third 
instalment of my list. 

Mr. Freperic Boase’s information con- 
cerning the Napier statue (35) is very wel- 
come. I apparently obtained my incorrect 
date from ‘ Old and New London’ (iii. 142), 
where it is given as 1857. 

I like immensely Com. Expor’s idea of 
a catalogue of statues and memorials 
embracing the whole of Great Britain and 
Treland, although such a work is quite beyond 
my powers. I have notes of some of these, 
it is true, but my information is far too 
meagre at present to be of use. If, however, 


I might make a suggestion, I think it would 
be a good plan for a column to be open to 
weaders occasionally for contributions on 


this subject. Such a catalogue might then 
soon be in the making. 

There is an interesting illustrated article 
in The Surday Strand for March on ‘ Statues 
to Famous Ministers.’ I observe that the 
Bunyan statue at Bedford is omitted ; and 
that in mentioning the statue to Bishop 
Middleton in St. Paul’s Cathedral the author 
states: ‘‘ He is the only minister who has 
a statue there.” There used certainly to be 
a statue to Bishop Heber in St. Paul’s. 

I can echo Mr. FANsHAWE’S remark con- 
cerning photographs of the Charles I. statue 
(33), although I possess one or two small 
engravings of it. There was an excellent 
photo-litho of the Boadicea statue given 
in The Sketch of 26 Jan., 1898, taken from 
the model which had then been temporarily 
placed on Westminster Bridge. 

I have had pointed out to me by my friend 
Cot. PRIDEAUX « palpable error in No. 53. 
“Tyburn Tree’ should read Tyburn 
Turnpike Gate.” 

May I add that I shall be grateful to any 
reader who will kindly send me a picture 
postcard of any of the London statues and 
memorials ? JOHN T. Pacer. 

The Elms, Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

(To be continued.) 


33. Referring to Mr. H. O. FaNsHAWE’s 
comment (p. 284), I may say that there is 
a six-page illustrated article, ‘The Eques- 
trian Statue of King Charles I. at Charing 
Cross,’ in The Art Journal for February, 
1901, by Cosmo Monkhouse. 

Of old prints, there would appear to be a 
‘View of the Statue of Charles I. and its 
Surroundings in 1737,’ by Sutton Nichols, 
as also Hollar’s etching. 

I have a very good modern photogravure 
of the statue, but I forget where it came 
from. F. L. MAwpeEstey. 


33. The pedestal of the statue of Charles I. 
is said to be the work of Grinling Gibbons, 
and is a very fine composition, although 
Time’s effacing finger and the London 
atmosphere have dealt hardly with the 
carving. The late Mr. George Vulliamy, 
who was a pupil of Sir Charles Barry, and 
a very skilful draughtsman, made a measured 
drawing of the pedestal when the carving 
at the sides was in a much better condition 
than it is at present. This drawing, which 
was to a large scale, showing the heraldry, 
was presented by the artist to the Society 
of Antiquaries ; but on inquiry a few years 
ago I was informed that the drawing could 
not be found. HEBB. 
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38. The completion of the Duke of York’s 
Column by the erection of the statue was 
made the subject of much adverse comment, 
The Satirist of 17 Feb., 1833, having the 
following :— 

The Duke of York's Exaltation in Carlton Square. 

Small reason have the Royal Family 
Their kinsmen’s new position to deplore : 
He now stands higher in the public eye 
Than he was ever known to stand before! 

43. It is not entirely accurate to say the 
statue of King William III. was erected 
“ pursuant to the will of Samuel Travers.” 
There was an earlier suggestion, and an 
attempt to obtain the necessary funds, 
before, by his will dated 6 July, 1724, he 
bequeathed *‘ a sufficient sum of money” : 
amount not specified. Apparently only a 
pedestal was provided (see Dasent’s ‘ History 
of St. James’s Square,’ pp. 51, 59). Perhaps 
the same bequest is referred to in a para- 
graph in Fogg’s Weekly Journal of 26 Feb., 

132 :— 

“We hear that a gentleman has left by his will 

200/. towards erecting the statue to the memory of 
King William in the middle of the bason of St. 
James’s Nquare.” 
There was presumably another subscription 
after this date, for when the scheme was 
again brought forward in 1806, and the 
Travers legacy discovered amongst the un- 
claimed dividends (Dasent, p. 60), The 
Gentleman's Magazine provided this in- 
formation :— 

“An ejuestrian statue of King William the 
Third is about to be erected in St. James’s Square. 
The workmen have commenced their operations. 
The foundations of the statue below the water are 
to be of brick and Spanish terra [sic]; the pedestal 
will be ten feet high, and the statue is to be the same 
size as that at Charing Cross. Subscriptions to the 
amount of 8,000/. were collected some years ago. 
The plan is under the direction of Mr. Bacon, the 
statuary.” 

44. This statue of George IT. came from 
Canons, the Duke of Chandos’s seat near 
Edgware, where it was one of the equestrian 
troop (Chancellor’s ‘ The Squares of London,’ 
p. 140). The London Daily Advertiser for 
Thursday, 15 March, 1753, says :— 

“Yesterday was set upon the pedestal in Golden 
Square a fine statue of his present Majesty in a 
Roman habit.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


on the innumerable people who have waited 
|in that noble room and have gazed upon it. 
|The sculptor has thrown a charm even on 
the prosaic dress of the present-day frock 
, coat, waistcoat, and trousers. 

In an old volume of The Saturday Maga- 
zine many years ago were engravings of 
numerous public statues in London and the 
vicinage. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE BONASSUS. 


Ix ‘The Tyne Side Minstrel’ (Gateshead, 
1824) is a satirical song, full of local allusions, 
called ‘ The Neweassel Bonassus.’ The first 
verse is as follows :— 

Let Wombwell James an’ a’ the pack, 
Iv yelpin curs—Beet-eaters, 

Ne mair about bonassus crack, 
Them queer ontlandish creatures ; 

Be dumb ye leein yammerin hounds, 
Nor wi yor clavers fash us, 

Aw’ suen aw ’Il prove wor canny town, 
Can boast its awn Bonassus. 

The Bonassus seems to have been a 

favourite attraction of Wombwell’s mena- 
gerie. In the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (*Womb- 
well, George’) it is said: ‘‘ At Croydon one 
year Wombwell startled the frequenters 
of the fair by announcing the exhibition of a 
‘ bonassus,’ which turned out to be a bison,” 
but the appearance of the Bonassus was not 
confined to Croydon, and I have in my 
possession an advertisement (a long handbill 
printed on one side) which states that the 
marvellous animal was 
“to be seen at 287, Strand, Between St. Mary-le- 
Strand and St. Clement’s Churches, also with an 
Entrance at 41, Holywell Street, From Ten in the 
Morning till Ten in the Evening. Admittance— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Is. each, Servants and 
Children, 6d.” 
The bill is too long to be given in full, but 
part of it may be thought worth reproducing. 
There is no date, but it belongs to 1820 or 
the first half of 1821, for Sir William Scott 
became Lord Stowell in July, 1821. He, of 
course, was notorious as a patron of exhibi- 
tions of the kind. 

“Patronized by Her most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Caroline! His Serene Highness Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg! The Lord Mayor; Mr. 
Alderman Wood ; Messrs. Waithman and Williams, 


39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


60. The fine large statue of George | 
Stephenson in the hall of the London and 
North-Western Railway station at Euston | 
Square ought not to be omitted, though it 
is not in a public thoroughfare. It must 
have produced an_ineffaceable impression | 


Sheriffs ; Mr. Parkins, late Sheriff ; Sir Wm. Scott ; 
General Sir Rt. Wilson, M.P. and the first Nobility 
and Gentry in the Kingdom.—Just arrived trom 
the Northern Wilds of America, and exhibiting for 
ashort time in London, previous to going to Paris, 
a stupendous Male ponassvus. * Take him for all in 
all we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” Shak- 
speare. The only one that was ever imported into 
this Kingdom.—The sight of which instantly im- 
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presses every beholder with that magnificent idea 
of wonder which no words can describe. 

“He was landed at Liverpool, and there exhi- 
hited ; also at Manchester, Shettield, Birmingham, 
Cambridge and Oxford. The Vice Chancellor and 
Bishop otf Oxtord were pleased to pronounce him 
the greatest natural Curiosity in the Kingdom, he 
has been viewed by more than One Hundred 
Thousand respectable people in the above places 
with wonder and admiration.—This astonishing 
animal was taken near the Apalachian Ridge, 
commonly called the Backbone of America, he is 
now about Fifteen Months old, and weighs, when 
full grown, nearly TWo ToONs, and stands upwards 
of SEVEN FEET HIGH! 

“ He is remarkable for his strength, activity and 
terrific appearance—From his size and power is 
élassed with the Elephant, Rhinoceros and Hippo- 
potamus, and his ferocity is truly astonishing ; he 
neither fears nor shuns the attack of the Tyger or 
other wild beasts, but when he discovers his 
enemies he bounds upon them with the greatest 
impetuosity, and instantly destroys or puts them to 
flight. This curious beast partakes of four or tive 
different species combined in one, having the Head 
and Eye of the Elephant; the Horns of the Ante- 
lope; a long black beard like that of a Goat; 
the hind parts of the Lion; the fore parts of the 
Bison ; is cloven Footed, has a tlowing Mane from 
the Shoulder down to the Fetlock Joint, and chews 
the Cud. The piercing eyes of this animal are 
placed upon the high part of the cheek-bone—he 
never makes the smallest noise, even when most 
irritated—and in the formation of the ear, approxi- 
mates near to the human species, outwarc = the 
organs appear to be the same that Heaven 
has bestowed upon man, and they are placed 
directly above the horns, a thing hitherto un- 
known in any of the species — his peculiarities 
are so striking, that no one sees him without 
astonishment — nor quits him without expressing 
to the owner, the satisfaction they have derived 
from the inspection of this phenomena [sic] in the 
animal creation—he is much admired by the 
ladies, who visit him daily in large parties in 
carriages. 

“The Proprietor has collected together several 
rare animals (that never were in England before) 
which may give delight to juvenile minds, and are 
exhibited at Half Price :—Amongst them is THE 
GOLDEN VULTURE, Whose splendid plumage rivals 
the various tints of the rainbow. These objects 
will form a pleasing recreation for infantine 
curiosity after having seen with surprise the territic 
Bonassus, one of the most wonderful works of 
nature. To convince the public of the great 
difference between the Bonassus and the Buffalo, 
he has obtained one of the latter, which may be 
viewed at the same time; though in its nature a 
very great curiosity, it is only exhibited as a 
striking contrast betwixt that and the Bonassus, 
to whom it is in no wise related by gender, size, 
or habit of feeding. It is worthy of remark that 
the Bonassus is not carnivorous—he will not taste 
animal food of any description—bread and vege- 
tables are his chief diet—and he will «quietly 
receive from any hand an apple or pear, whilst 
his keen eye expresses gratitude for the present 
made. The great and also universal patronage he 


has received, is the ‘most striking proof of this 
animal's excellence, whose equal is not to be found 
in Europe.” 


This prose description will, I do not doubt, 
convey to the reader an exact picture of 
the stupendous Bonassus, and there is no 
need to transcribe the poem of twenty 
verses in his honour which follows: it will 
be enough in conclusion to record that “* The 
Proprietor has had applications from various 
Theatres to exhibit the Bonassus upon the 
stage.” : 


Ne «he 


THUMB BIBLE, BY JOHN TayLor. (See 
1S. iv. 484; 258. i. 232; xii. 122; 3S. iv. 
528).—I have recently examined an edition 
of the “Thumb Bible” (in the possession 
of Col. James Allardyce, LL.D., of Cul- 
quoich) earlier, so far as I am aware, than 
any hitherto described. 

The British Museum has a copy of the 
1616 edition printed by Jo. Beale, London ; 
and the Earl of Crawford has two copies of 
the 1670 edition printed by John Forbes, 
Aberdeen. 

Later issues are those printed by T. Ilive 
(second edition), dated [1693]: by F. 
Collins, dated 1693; and by Tho. James 
(third edition), dated “[eirca 1695]” in 
Hazlitt’s ‘Handbook,’ but ** [1700 2]” 
in the British Museum Catalogue.  Ilive’s 
edition was reprinted in 172); Collins’s 
edition in 1818; and James’s edition in 
1849 and 1889. 

Col. Allardyce’s tiny volume, which 
measures l}in. by consists really 
of two separate books bound together, with 
distinct title-pages and distinct signatures. 
Each title-page bears the date 1614. The 
full collation is as under :— 

Verbvm | Sempi- | ternie[sie] | Printed at London 
| by Jo. Beale for | John Hamman. , 1614. 

A-E in sixteens. No pagination. Al and 
A2 lacking, doubtless blank. «3 recto, 
title; verso and a4, Dedication to Queen 


Anne, signed “Io. Taylor.” a5, To the 
Reader. A6-E15, Genesis to Apocrypha. 


ES is misprinted a5. E16 lacking, presum- 
ably blank, as £15 ends **-from holy writ,” 
without a catchword. 


Salvator | Mvndi | Printed at London | by Jo. 


| Beale for | John Hamman. 1614. 
/A-D in sixteens. No pagination. Of a, 
this copy has only a2 with title, verso blank, 
and al5. B—p13, Matthew to Revelation. 
p14, Praier”?; no catchword on verso. 
p15-16 lacking, presumably blank. 

In the 1616 edition the misprints “ Sem- 
piternae”’ and “ 45” are corrected. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 


University Library, Aberdeen. 
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GRAHAM Everitt, AUTHOR OF ‘ ENGLISH 
CARICATURISTS. —The real name of this 
author does not occur in any catalogue or 
printed list of pseudonyms. William Rod- 
gers Richardson was born at Edinburgh, 
6 Feb., 1832. He was admitted a solicitor 
Easter term, 1853, and practised at Bristol 


from 1853 to 1885, when he sold his practice. | 


He practised again at 63, Chancery Lane, 
London, 1888-9, and at 28, Theobalds Road, 
1889-91, taking out his last annual certificate 
31 Dec., 1890. His first book has W. R. 
Richardson on the title-page; the other 
three books are described as by Graham 
Everitt, Everitt being his mother’s maiden 
name. His four books are :— 

From London Bridge, to Lombardy, by a mae- 
adamized route. 1869. 

English caricaturists and graphic humourists of 
the nineteenth century, and how they illustrated 
and interpreted their times. 1885, 4to, 2 guineas ; 
2nd ed., 1893. 

Doctors and doctors: some curious chapters in 
medical history and quackery. 8. 

Guillotine the Great and her successors. 1890. 
He died at Norbiton, Surrey, 20 Feb., 1907. 

FREDERIC BOASE. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Jest.—Two old men 
were gossiping about the days of their child- 
hood. “I’ve worked,’ said one, ever 
sin [ was six year owd.” ‘* What did you 
first start on ?”’’ inquired the other. “ 
begun when I was six year owd to turn th’ 
tonup-cutter handle for my faather.” ‘ O, 
then thoo’s nowt alongside o’ me; I’d 
— to milk afore I’d been upoth’ go two 

ays.” 

This is, I think, an old tale that has been 
modernized. Turnip-slicers, I believe, did 
not come into use until after the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and were not 
common in Lincolnshire until about a 
hundred years ago. 
turnip-cutter must supply the place of 
something more ancient. Perhaps some of 
your readers may have heard it told in its 
earlier form. EpwarD PEACOCK. 


ee 


GRANVILLE SHarp’s ‘ CHILD’s Frrst Book 
Ivprovep.’—A reader who chances upon 
a curious pamphlet entitled ‘* The Child’s 
First Book Improved, with a preface to 
all affectionate mothers and teachers of 
children....(London: printed by J. Rhynd 


for the author, 1801),” will not find much 


information about it in the ordinary sources 
of bibliographical information. It is not 
mentioned by Halkett and Laing; and 


the British Museum Catalogue—that great 
treasury of information—gives no clue to 
the authorship. It may therefore be well 


If the tale be old, the | 


‘to note that it came from the pen of the 
‘benevolent Granville Sharp, whose exertions 
‘in the cause of human freedom have given 
‘him a lasting place among the worthies of 
England. His biographer, Prince Hoare, 
observes :— 

** The investigator of the ‘ Law of Nature devoted 
a portion of his leisure to improving the ‘ Child's 
| First Book’ for mothers and teachers; and the 
' Vindicator of England’s universal gift of Freedom 
was seen with equal zeal instructing foreigners in 
| the rudiments of her language.” — ‘ Memoirs of 
| Granville Sharp,’ 1820, p. 522. 

Some copies of ‘The Child’s First Book 
Improved’ were issued without the preface, 
which is highly characteristic of Granville 
Sharp. Witiram E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Browy, Artist.—At 6 S. iv. 
'90 it is stated that William Brown was a 
teacher of drawing, and lived at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in 1802. I have an oil paint- 
ing, dated 1799, entitled ‘ Prudhoe Castle, 
Northumberland,’ and signed ** William 
‘Brown. Dm.’ (Durham). It shows the 
castle in the distance, and is painted from 
the north side, looking across a long reach 
of the Tyne, between tree-fringed banks. 
Cattle are in the shallow waters of the near 
foreground. Prudhoe is about ten miles 
Newcastle. 

| William Brown cannot be traced in the 
‘contemporary directories amongst the draw- 
ing masters or artists in Newcastle, and 
there can be little doubt that the artist 
mentioned in ‘N. & Q. and the William 
Brown of Durham are the same man. Some 
information as to the latter is given on a 
headstone in St. Oswald’s Churchyard, Dur- 
ham :— 

“In memory of | Sarah Isabella, Daughter | of 
William and Margaret Brown, | who died Jany. 14, 
1812, aged 24 years. | A/so of William Brown | of 
Durham, Artist, | who died Auyst 4th, 1854, | aved 
79 years. | Also of Margaret, his wife, | who died 
Feby. 2nd, 1838, | aged 78 years.”—Carlton’s ‘ In- 
scriptions,’ p. 273. 

The following engravings after his paint- 
‘ings are in the British Museum :— 

View of Durham from the upper part of Clay 
by W. Brown; by Jukes and 
Sargent. 1809. 

View of Durham from the lower end of Framwell 
Gate, by W. Brown. 1809. 

View in the Banks, Durham, by W. Brown; 
engraved by Jukes and Sargent. 1809. 

In Graves’s ‘Dictionary of Artists’ 
there appear several artists of the same name, 
exhibiting about the same period. No doubt 
with one of these W. Brown of Durham may 
be identified. Witrrip LEIGHTON. 

| East Boldon, R.8.0., Durham. 
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Parsons THE AcToR: 
SeconD Wire.—The ‘D.N.B.,’ xliii. 423, 
and The Gent. Mag. for 1795 at p. 527, must | 
be wrong in putting the death of Parsons’s | 
first wife and his second marriage in 1787. 
These events probably took place in 1777. | 
His only surviving son, Stewart, was the 
younger of the sons of the second marriage, 
and died on 24 Sept., 1803, at Spanish Town, 
Jamaica, in his twenty-fourth year, when 
on the point of leaving the island to join 
the 42nd Regiment in England (Gent. Mag. 
for 1803, p. 1186). 

In its account of the second Mrs. Parsons’s 
remarriage the ‘D.N.B. has apparently | 
overlooked the correction made in The 
Gent. Mag. for 1795 at p. 699. Is anything 
known of her second husband, the usher 
at Reading School, the Rev. Mr. Davis ? 
She is said to have been one of the three 
daughters of General the Hon. James 
Stewart, brother to Alexander, sixth Earl 
of Galloway, and to have been brought up 
by her aunt Lady Catherine Murray. 
“ Daughters”? is presumably to be taken 
to mean “natural daughters’; but, even 
so, there is a difficulty, as Lady Catherine 
Murray was a daughter of the sixth Earl 
and it was Lady Euphemia Murray who was 
his sister. Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Jacoprn ” = Jacosire.” — It would 
seem from contemporary evidence as if it 
were by mere chance at the outset that 
the Stuart adherents after the Revolution 
of 1688 were most popularly termed ‘“ Jaco- 
bins’’—name in later days of specially 
evil connotation—instead of Jacobites,’’ 
as they are always now known. The earliest 
mention of either political nickname I can 
yet trace is in a letter of the Earl of Craw- 
ford, apparently to Lord Melville, dated 
Edinburzth, 4 Feb., 1690, wherein it is said : 

“The prorogation of the English parliament is 
improved by /acobins and other dissatistied people 
in this nation to serve several ends.”—Historical 
MSs. Commission, * The MSS. of J. J. Hope John- 
stone of Annandale,’ p. 154. 

William, Lord Ross, writing to the Earl 
of Annandale from London on 12 Jan., 1695, 
observes: “ There is a report since yesterday 
and it comes from the Jacobins, that the 
French King is dead” (ibid., p. 70); but 
Secretary Johnstone, in a letter to the last- 
named peer on the following 23 April, says 
inter alia ; ** If you be any of those Jacobits 
(for so he named them)” (ibid., p. 78), as 
if the now accepted name were new. The 
whole subject seems deserving of further 


Queries. 

Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aftix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


RaIsuLI: THE NAME.—What is the ety- 
mology of Raisuli? It is curious that, 
although I have read a large proportion 
of what has been printed about that remark- 
able man Hamid ben Mahomed Raisuli, 
I have never yet met with a statement of 
the origin or meaning of his name. Perhays 
I have been unfortunate, as surely something 
must have been written about it somewhere. 
Can any reader give me the informaticn, 
or refer me to where I can find it ? 

JAMES Pratt, Jun. 


‘THe Lir—eRARY Companion.’ —Can some 
one give the exact title, ecmpiler, publisher, 
and date of ‘The Literary Companicn’ ? 
I have portions of the work, containing 
articles on general subjects, but there is ro 
clue to the information asked for. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 


Public Library, Gloucester. 


Joun Hastincs was M.P. for Leicester, 
1559, Bridport 1563-7, Reading 1571, Poole 
1572-83. I shall be obliged by any assist- 


ance in identifying this member. 
W. D. Pink. 


LisGooLE ABBEY AND CASTLE, CO. FER- 
MANAGH.—In a note, p. 60, to ‘Henry's 
Upper Lough Erne in 1739,’ (1862), I alluded 
to the marriage of John Armstrong, Esq., 
of Lisgoole, in 1788, with Sophia, daughter 
of the ninth Baron Blayney, as having given 
Regina Maria Roche the idea of her story 
‘The Children of the Abbey.’ I should be 
glad to have any further information illus- 
trative of this being the fact, as the abbey 
referred to in the title is described as situated 
in Scotland; and though Enniskillen is 
mentioned, and the lake (Erne), there is no 
description of a place resembling Lisgoole. x 

Mrs. Roche, described in the *D.N.B. 
as née Dalton, and as having published six- 
teen novels between 1793 and 1834, and this 
novel in 1798, issued an edition of it with 
plates, Manchester, 1824, London, 1§25, and 
eleventh edition’? in four parts, 
London, 1832, at 1/. 4s. She published sub- 
sequently to ‘The Children of the Abbey, 
3 vols., at 1l. 1s., ‘Contrast’; in 4 vols., 
at the same price, ‘The Castle Chapel’; and 
‘The Maid of the Hamlet,’ 2 vols., 3rd ed., 
1821. 8S. Kine, Bt. 


investigation. ALFRED F. Ropsins. 


St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
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ATHENE: HER Sacririces.—In ‘The 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 
Rome,’ by E. M. Berens (4th ed., 1892), 
s.v. ‘ Pallas Athene (Minerva),’ p. 47, it is 
stated that ‘* her sacrifices were rams, bulls, 
and cows.” Can any of your readers furnish 
classical authority for the statement that 
rams and bulls were ever offered to Pallas ? 
My own opinion is that the author was led 
into error on this point by a faulty transla- 
tion of * Iliad,’ ii. 550-51 :— 
evOade piv Tavpoure Kat dpvevots iAdovrat 
This is translated incorrectly in a Greek and 
Latin edition by Didot in 1840; and Cowper 
does the same. So in 1865 does Dart, who 
says 
Where the Athenian youth, as ‘the years in ‘their 

swift revolutions 
Roll’d along, honoured the goddess with blood of 
bulls and of sucklings. 
piv, Of course, refers not to Pallas, but to 
Erechtheus in 1. 547. This Chapman clearly 
saw (though he changes the name to Eris- 
thius) :— 
Him Pallas placed in her rich fane, and every ended 


year, 
Of bulls and lambs th’ Athenian youths please him 
with offerings there. 

Lord Derby, J. G. Cordery, and C. 8S. Cal- 
verley all follow correctly, and render pov 
by him. It is clear, therefore, that Homer 
cannot be quoted as an authority for bulls 
being sacrificed to Pallas. Is there any 
authority whatever for such a statement ? 
or must we not rather infer that Mrs. Berens 
was misled by Cowper or Dart, or Didot’s 
Latin edition ? W. THEOBALD. 

52, St. Brannock’s Road, Ilfracombe. 

[The ‘Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens,’ by J. E. Harrison and M. de G. Verrall, 
p. 5138, speaks of the sacrifice of a heifer to 
Athene, the authority being Philocharus, cited by 
Harpocration under éziBowov. The worship of 
Athene is complicated by being ‘‘ contaminated” 
with that of other famous deities, and by including 
many local cults. | 


THE SweDIsH CHURCH, PRINCE’S SQUARE, 
St. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-East.—The removal 
of the remains of Emanuel Swedenborg 
from this quaint little church and its pro- 
posed destruction have led to a number of 
inquiries as to its history. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. tell me whether an account 
of it has ever been published ? 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


_ Bayonne.—In Blackie’s ‘ Dict. of Place- 
Names’ (1887), Bayonna in Spain is said 
to be derived from bahia, a bay; and 


Bayonne in France from a Basque word 
signifying good (the good bay). What is 
the Basque word, and what is its origin ? 
Can it have any relation to the Slavonic 
deity Bogu, the Sanskrit Bhaga, the Sun- 
God, the Supreme Being, and hence mean 
good? According to the ‘ Oxford Historical 
Atlas,’ Bayonne was formerly spelt Bagona ; 
and Spruner-Menke,’ ‘ Hist. Atlas,’ gives 
it as Baiona in the period tenth a 
H. 


CasTInG-out JINGLES.—About the end 
of the sixties I learnt these lines from my 
nurse at Tipton in Staffordshire :— 

Chickara, chickara, 

Chay chi cho chickara, 

Cockara roo nee ; 

Inkapinka nank ; 

Pare away pore away, 

Dust out a cantaky, 

Go cong narrapak, 

Chinah coo. 
They had no application to any subject ; 
but there is some likeness to them in a 
counting-out verse given by a correspondent 
of The Daily News of 7 March, thus :— 

Ah, ah, chitta chatta, 

Runa puna picka nacka ; 

Taller waller westees 

Ah chee poo. 
This is followed by “* Out goes she,” &e. 

Is anything known of the origin of either 
of these jingles ? P. Z. RounpD. 

8, Linden Mansions, Hornsey Lane. 


“ PereR ovutT.’—What is the origin of 
this expression? The report of a speech 
delivered in the House of Commons by the 
late Under-Secretary for the Colonies repre- 
sents him as saying that the indentured 
Chinese in South Africa ‘“‘ would peter out 
for ever in another twelve months.” 

F. JARRATT. 

[‘‘ Peter out” was originally, we believe, American 
mining slang; it has been already dealt with in 
°N.& Q See 9S. vii. 29, 195, 351.] 


Frencu Worps 1n Scorcu.—I should be 
glad to know where to find a list of French 
words introduced into Scotland during the 
period of the Franco-Scottish connexion. 
Perhaps the following specimens may be 
new to some readers: ‘‘ Prutchee, madam,” 
addressed to cows by those who tend 
them (=‘‘ Approchez, madame”’); “ Peever 
alloy” (=“‘ Pierre, allez”), a game played 


| by boys. Both these are from Perthshire. 


The following, I suppose, are of more 
general use in Scotland: “‘tasht,” “ fasht,”” 
hashet,”’ gigot,” “‘ tassie,” and ‘‘ mutch.” 

G. M. T. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE MILLER-MuNDY 
Famity.—In an old manuscript book of notes 
on the Shakespeare family I find the follow- 
ing statement. Can any of your readers 
explain it ? 

“Tf there be any existing family which can claim 
descent from the great William Shakespeare, it is 
the family of Miller-Mundy of Shipley Hall, Derby- 
shire, of which Mr. Edward Miller-Mundy, M.P. 
for that county, is the representative.” 

The note was probably written between 
1782 and 1822. P. M. 


“Stymie” at Gotr.—This is a common 
term for a particular situation of golf balls, 
meaning apparently an _ indistinct view 
(Jamieson’s * Dictionary’). In Stratmann- 
Bradley there is a quotation from *‘ Cursor 
Mundi’: ‘Ne he iwis might se a stime”’ 
(? particle). May I ask for the etymology 
of the word, as on this head Jamieson is 
unreliable ? OP 

(The etymology is unknown; for the meaning 

. P. L. should consult a golfer. 


JOHN ZEPHANIAH HOLWELL.—I should be 
much obliged for any information about 
John Zephaniah Holwell, who was one of 
the survivors of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
and I believe the last survivor. He was, 
I think, the chief of the old settlement at 
Calcutta at the time, and a monument was 
erected to him on the site of the Black Hole 
in 1902. I fancy he also wrote the history 
of that terrible time. I particularly want 
his pedigree. MontacvE Epwarbs. 

Fishing Cottage, Lower Brook. Stockbridge. 


Cowpray Famity.—There was a family 
of Cowdray seated in Berks and Hants in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
and in 1846 an encaustic tile bearing the 
arms of Cowdray—Gules, ten billets or, 
4, 3, 2, and 1—was discovered at Lewes 
in Sussex. Is it known to which branch 
this title belonged ? 

Mr. Wolferstan (‘Guide to Midhurst,’ 
p. 19) states that Thomas de Cowdray was in 
possession of the Cowdray estate in 1304; 
but there is no authority given for this 
assertion. Has Mr. Wolferstan’s statement 
been confirmed by any other writer ? 
When was the estate first named Cowdray, 
and in what circumstances ? 

The Cowdrays of Herriard, Hants, are 
recorded in Berry’s ‘ Genealogies.’ I find 
that William Cowdray of Herriard, not 
noted by Berry, was a scholar at Winchester 
College 1406-13; and no mention is made 
of “ Avelina” or “ Aveton” Cowdray, 
who was Abbess of Wherwell Abbey, Hants, 


1518 (Hants Notes and Queries). William 
Cowdray of Liss, 1660-1720, is thought to 
have been a descendant of the Cowdrays 
of Herriard. I shall be glad if any reader 
can give me information relating to the 
above. F. Kk. P 


THE OLIVE TREE.—William Morris in one 
of his poems (see ‘Tapestry Trees’ in Mr, 
Lucas’s anthology ‘ The Open Road’) makes 
the olive say :— 

The king I bless; the lamps I trim; 
In my warm wave do tishes swim. 
What is the meaning of the latter ge ? 


AUTHORS OF QvoTATIONS WanNTED.—I 
shall be gratified if any of your readers 
can tell me the source of the two quotations 
following. The first is found on the Rainaldi 
engraving, and the second on the Morghen 
engraving, of Guido Reni’s * Aurora’ :— 

1. Discutit et tenebras roseis aurora capillis, 

Et sol astra fugat perfundens omnia luce. 
2. Quadrijugis evectus equis sol aureus exit, 
Cui septem variis circumstant vestibus hore. 
Lucifer antevolat. Rapidi fuge lampada solis, 
Aurora, umbrarum victrix, ne vieta recedas. 
RicHaRD 
Newport, R.L, U.S.A. 


‘Harris’s List or Covent GARDEN 
Lapres.’—I shall be much obliged if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who happens to possess 
a volume of this curious publication will let 
me know the date of its issue. ‘ Harris's 
List’ appeared annually from 1760 until, 
at least, 1793. I have never seen a volume 
issued in the sixties, but many published 
during the seventies are in existence. After 
1780 this annual loses much of its historical 
value, becoming merely objectionable. An 
account of the work would make an interest- 
ing chapter of bibliography. 

Horace BLeack ey. 

Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


Boyce Famity.—I shall be grateful for 
any information about the ancestry of Henry 
Pitches Boyce, Esq., who married in 1812 
a daughter of the fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough, by whom he had nine children, 
only one of whom, a daughter, left issue. 
Mr. Boyce was a captain in the Grenadier 
Guards, lived in Wimpole Street, and died 
22 Aug., 1858. He bore these arms: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a gryphon 
sable within a bordure gules; 2 and 3, 
Argent, two chevrons azure within a bordure 
engrailed es. What is this quartered 
coat ? 


I believe the family were connected 
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with Streatham, and were buried there. 
They are traditionally said to be descended 
from Sir Walter Tyrrel, the regicide—I 
presume maternally; but how ? 

W. G. D. FrercHer, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


GrpBET AS LanpMARK.—I have a cutting 
from some newspaper of three or four years 
ago, mentioning in the following words 
‘A Grim Landmark,’ but not noting the 
place where it stands. An _ illustration 
accompanying the paragraph shows a small 
enclosure fenced with wooden rails, and a 
post (the gibbet post) standing in the midst. 

“This gibbet was erected here in 1800, a quarter 
of a mile from the scene of a murder committed by 
John Massey, February, 1800.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give a clue to 
the whereabouts of this curious relic ? 

JoHN Sayce-Parr. 


Mermaid Baprizep.—There is a_ wild 
story, which I have heard more than once, 
how somewhere on the coast of Ireland a 
mermaid was reclaimed from the sea, 
became accustomed to human speech, and 
was eventually baptized. Can any one 
tell me where I can find a full account of 
this strange piece of folk-lore ? 

Ix. P. D. E. 


Replies. 


NAPOLEON III. IN LONDON, 
(10 S. ix. 327.) 


I usep to live not far from this square, 
and forty years ago, in passing with my late 
father, he told me this about it :— 


“The land here belonged to old Mr. Orme. He 
was a_printseller in...... {? Bond Street. This I 
forget. ] When the three emperors [7] visited the 
City after the peace, Mr. Orme was [I think my 
father said] one of the Aldermen. The Emperor of 
Russia had never seen gravel, and Mr. Orme said, 
Would his Majesty come and see his pit at Bays- 
water? The Emperor came, and Mr. Orme asked 
vermission to send him a shipment to Russia, which 
edid. [Then followed details of a present by the 
Emperor to a lady of the family.] When Mr. Orme 
filled up the pit and built the square, he put up 
that column with the Russian eagle on top. And 
he named [I think my father said] one of the 
— Moscow Road, and another St. Petersburg 

ce.’ 

Thus my father, who, I may say, was in 
& position to know the facts. Close by is 
Coburg Place; but this my father did ‘not 
mention—whether unintentionally or not 
I did not think to ask him. 


Doucitas OWEN. 


The eagle in Orme Square is not the 
French bird, and a quite different origin 
is assigned to it at 8 8S. x. 35. But local 
gossip has a loose tradition that Louis 
Napoleon drank brandy at the public-house 
at the corner of Ossington Street, Notting 
Hill, not many yards from Orme Square. 

W. C. B. 


Mr. JoHn LANE asks, Where was Fenton’s 
Hotel ? An answer will be found at p. 303 
of the second volume of ‘ London, Past and 
Present, by Mr. H. B. Wheatley (1891), 
where, under the head of St. James’s Street, 
the following particulars occur :— 

63 was Fenton’s Hotel, which the 

house of the once noted Weltzie’s Club, now 
Meistersingers’ Club. Weltzie was house-steward 
to the Prince of Wales, and William Greville in the 
Buckingham Vol. I. p. 363, tells how he 
came to set up a club,” 
The same author in ‘ Round about Piccadilly 
and Pall Mall’ (1870) states that No. 63, 
St. James’s Street, “is now occupied by 
Fenton’s Hotel’; but in neither work is 
there any mention of this place having been 
the abiding-place of the late Emperor. 
In the latter work it is noted that 10, King 
Street, not far off, was his residence in 1848, 
the house being distinguished by one of 
the commemorative tablets of the Society 
of Arts. 

However, in ‘Old and New London,’ 
vol. iv. p. 169, it is recorded that 
‘in 1838-9 Louis Napoleon, then in exile, between 
the ‘affair’ of Boulogne and the ‘affair’ of 
Strasburg, took up his quarters for a time at 
Fenton’s Hotel, leading the life of a young man of 
fashion.” 

From these dates it would appear to be 
his fourth visit to England that is alluded 
to, as the account continues :— 

“From Fenton’s he removed, with a suite of 

seventeen friends and servants, into Waterloo 
Place, and thence to Carlton Terrace and Carlton 
Gardens.” 
So far, I can find no trace of any reliable 
information linking him with Orme Square. 
Probably the tradition is worth but little 
thought. 

In a ‘Special List for 1873 of Very_ln- 
portant New Books,’ published by John 
Camden Hotten, was one entitled * Napo- 
leon IIL: the Man of his Time’; and 
although this is largely made up of the 
reproduction of continental and English 
caricatures, there may be in it something 
that will help Mr. Lane. 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 


1. Fenton’s Hotel was on the west side of 
St. James’s Strest, between Park Place and 
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St. James’s Place. 
building, or collection of buildings, a portion 
of it looking upon (and entering from) Park 
Place, although the building at the corner 
of that Place and St. James’s Street did not 
form part of the hotel. It was a great 
Scotch house, being much frequented by 
men from Glasgow and neighbourhood. At 
one time, when the late Mr. Walter Buchanan 
of Shandon, and the late Mr. Robert 
Dalglish of Kilmardinny, were members for 
Glasgow, they lived there. 

Fenton's was pulled down a good many 
years ago, the Meistersingers’ Club being 
built on part of the site. 


5. The house in King Street, St. James’s, 
is now numbered lc, and has a tablet on 
it to record that Napoleon ITT. occupied it. 

F. E. R. 


Tur ‘D.N.B.: AppITIONS AND CORREC- 
TIONS (10 S. ix. 182, 231, 272, 313).—David 
Allan.—The writer of the ‘D.N.B.’ notice 
of David Allan has the following with regard 
to that artist's ‘Origin of Painting; or, 
the Corinthian Maid drawing the Shadow 
of her Lover’ :— 

“This picture, which was praised by Wilkie and 
Andrew Wilson, for a long time hung on the walls 
of the Academy of St. Luke’s at Rome, but has now 
disappeared.” 

The last statement is erroneous. Allan’s 
notable little picture is in the Scottish 
National Gallery, Edinburgh. W. B. 


In Canon Ainger’s charming account 
of Du Maurier, in the Supplement, ‘‘ Bard’s 
Yard” should be Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, 
E.C., where Du Maurier was occupied for 
a short time with chemistry about 1855. 
See ‘ Post Office London Directory.’ The 
late Canon, to whom I pointed this out, 
suggested that it might be corrected in a 
future edition. I well remember the old 
house before it was demolished about thirty 
years ago. 


David William Nash.—Why is the name 
of David William Nash absent from this 
Pantheon of British work and glory ? 

Nash was one of the most prominent 
investigators of old Welsh literature at a 
time when Celtic studies were rather neg- 
lected in Great Britain, and his name is to 
be added to those of other Englishmen who 
laboured in this field, like Sharon Turner, 
Thomas Wright, Edwin Guest, and William 
F Skene. I do not mention Thomas 


Stephens here, because he was a Welshman. 


It was a rambling old | 
notice in the press, probably because he 
spent the last years of his life away from 
‘London on account of his bad health. | 
‘remember paying a visit to him at Chelten- 


The death of Nash seems to have escaped 


ham in 1869, and he left on me the 
impression of a sickly and worn-out man. 

A friend who kindly made researches for 
me at the Registrar-General’s Office (Somer- 
set House) found out lately that David 
William Nash, barrister, died, sixty-six 
years of age, at Ben Rhydding (hydropathie 
establishment), Ilkley, Yorkshire, on 16 July, 
1876. 

In the title of his most important work, 
published in 1858, * Taliesin ; or, the Bards 
and Druids of Britain: a Translation of the 
Remains of the Earliest Welsh Bards, and 
an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries,’ 
London, John Russell Smith, pp. xii-344, 
Nash is stated to be a member of the Royal 
Society of Literature; and, forty years 
ago, I was told that he was the acting secre- 
tary for the Ethnological Society. I was 
also told, about the same time, that Nash 
was the author of a lengthy review of Skene’s 
‘Four Ancient Books of Wales’ that ap- 
peared in The Westminster Review for July, 
1869. From a catalogue of Mr. D. Nutt 
(March, 1906) I extract the following items: 

940 NASH (D. W.). On the origin and represen- 
tations of the psychostasis or the weighing of the 
soul after death. Svo. 19 pp. Extract. 1s. 

941 — On the Gaulish inscriptions. Svo. London, 
1845. Reprinted from the Transactions of the 
R. Soe. of Literature. 1s. 

942 — On the history of the battle of Cattraeth, 
and the ** Goddodin” of Aneurin, 8vo, 1861. Sewed. 
Extract. 1s. 

The reader may perceive that D. W. Nash 
deserves a page in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and that 
a full bibliography of his works (books, 
pamphlets, and articles) is to be desired, for 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 
and he was a Celtic scholar (more exactly a 
Welsh one) whose name ought not to be 
forgotten, as it now seems to be. 
H. Garvoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 

Thomas Salmon (1648 - 1706). — The 
‘D.N.B.’ (vol. 1. p. 207) says he was born 
1648, but he was baptized 11 Dec., 1647 
(Hackney Registers; also Harleian MS. 
1096, ff. 113, 124). It is also said (p. 208): 
‘‘He married Katherine, daughter of Ser- 
jeant John Bradshaw (q.v.) the regicide” ; 
but s.v. John Bradshaw (vi. 180) we read: 
‘“Bradshaw married Mary 1596), 
daughter of Thomas Marbury of Marbury, 
Cheshire, but had no children.” 


ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 
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Henry Wylde, Gresham Professor of Music. 
—At Ixiii. 234 it is stated that ‘“‘ Wylde was 
organist of Eaton Chapel and St. Anne’s, 
Aldersgate Street (now demolished). The 
latter part of this sentence is entirely 
erroneous. Anne’s’?—by which the 
church of St. Anne and St. Agnes, &c., is 
meant—never stood in Aldersgate Street, 
and is not demolished. It stands where it 
has stood since the twelfth century or 
earlier, on the north side of that part of 
Gresham Street formerly styled St. Anne’s 
Lane, alias Pope Lane. The parish records 
show that Prof. Wylde was elected to offi- 
ciate at the organ in 1844, subsequently 
quitting the post by resignation in 1847. 

McMurray. 


J. T. Desaguliers. (See ante, p. 231.)— 
The patent granted to Dr. Desaguliers 
was printed many years ago by the Com- 
missioners of Patents, and bears the official 
number 430, a.D. 1720. It is not possible 
to give any details of the invention, as the 
inventor did not lodge a specification ; but 
it was in all probability of no great im- 
portance, for it is not referred to in Desa- 
guliers’s work * Experimental Philosophy.’ 
The allusions to the advertisements in The 
Daily Post and in The Post Boy had a 
promising appearance; but upon referring 
to the papers in question I found that the 
machine mentioned was a quicksilver pump 
for raising water, invented by a certain 
Joshua Haskins, and fully described by 
Desaguliers in the third edition of his book 
mentioned above, vol. ii. p. 491. 

R. B. P. 


“THE SIcILIAN’s TALE’ IN LONGFELLOW’s 
‘TaLes OF A WaysiDE Inn’ (10 S. ix. 271). 
— The Sicilian’s Tale’ is one of the most 
popular of the stories that floated about 
Europe in the Middle Ages. In Mr. Sidney 
Herrtage’s ‘Early English Versions of the 
Gesta Romanorum’ (issued by the Early 
English Text Society in 1879) there is the 
story of the ‘ proud Jovinian,” which, he 
remarks, ‘*‘is clearly the original of the 
metrical English romance of King Robert 
of Sicily....and of the miracle play.... 
acted at Chester in 1529.” 

The idea embodied in the narrative is very 
ancient. The Hebrews had a legend of a 
monarch dispossessed of his throne by super- 
natural means, and restored to it after trials 
and misfortunes. When the writer of 
Ecclesiastes said, “I, the Preacher, was 
king in Jerusalem,” the rabbis explained 
it by the legend that Solomon had been 


turned out of his palace by a demon who 
had obtained his magie ring. This demon 
reigned in Solomon’s stead until his impiety 
led to suspicion, when the evil spirit was in 
turn ejected by a similar trick to that by 
which he had been enabled to assume the 
monarch’s form and state. There is an 
allusion to this Talmudical tradition in the 
Koran. From this Hebrew nucleus, appa- 
rently, have been evolved Turkish, Arabic, 
and Servian variants. It is found in ‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights.’ In Europe the 
number of versions is bewildering. There 
is the Dietrich saga, with a Russian 
imitation. There is the ‘ Gesta Romanorum’ 
form, which branches off into Welsh, 
Bohemian, Polish, Italian, French, and 
German versions, and in other divagations 
is known to Abraham h Santa Clara, Lang- 
bain, and the Jesuit dramatists. In another 
direction there is the legend in which the 
‘Magnificat’ plays a part. This is found 
in Spanish and German versions. From the 
old English poem come several versions, 
including that of Longfellow. Varnhagen 
reckons that there are fourteen different 
types of the story, each of these having in 
turn several versions. (See ‘ Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn und ihre Quellen,’ 
von Hermann Varnhagen, Berlin, 1884.) 

This story of Robert of Sicily is a good 
example of the way in which folk-lore and 
legends are dispersed, usually changing 
something of their form, and sometimes of 
the spirit also, in their progress from East 
to West. This story of the proud king 
deposed, and then restored to his throne 
in humbler mood, is one that has been told 
by the poets of many races and of many 
lands, but never with more colour, fragrance, 
picturesque beauty, and moral purpose 
than in Longfellow’s noble poem. 

Witiiam E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


The story of Jovinian the Proud Emperor 
represents, in the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ the 
tale which the Sicilian tells of King Robert. 
I cannot of my own knowledge give an exact 
reference to the ‘ Gesta’ ; but I have before 
me ‘Evenings with the Old Story-Tellers,’ 
where the imperial adventure is narrated 
(pp. 11-18) as being from that source. 

Turning to the abstract of ‘ Robert of 
Cysille’ in Ellis’s ‘ Early English Metrical 
Romances,’ pp. 474-9 (Bohn’s edition), 
I find :-— 

‘¢ Mr. Warton has justly observed that the history 
of the Emperor Jovinian, in the 59th chapter of 
the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ is nearly identical with 
this romance. The incidents, however, are not 
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exactly similar, and in some of these the Latin | of the Crucifixion. Hence this kind of fir 
prose has a manifest advantage over the minstrel was universally called ** palm” by the un- 
learned. 
In connexion with religious ceremonies 
See Tale lix. in the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ it may be permissible to mention a singular 
and note 6 in Bohn’s edition at p. 374. custom which prevailed, and may’ still 
Joun B. prevail, = rural of When 
a Catholic priest died, and before he was 
[Pror. also thanked for reply. | arrayed in clerical garb and 
Patm Sunpay: Fig Sunpay (10 8. ix. carried round the village, sitting upright 
281).—Ordinary grey peas, steeped in water in a chair. Some reader of *N. & Q” may 
and then fried, are eaten in many parts of | be able to give the origin of this curious rite, 
Yorkshire, not on Palm Sunday, as chick- Henry Smytu. 
peas are in Provence, but on tho fifth Sunday | Stanmore Road, Edgbaston. 
in Lent. These delicacies are called ‘ car- 
lings,’ and concerning them and Carlin 
How, on the coast of Cleveland, The York- 
shire Herald of (I think) 23 March, 1901, 
told a story resembling that which Cot. 
Nicuotson finds current of Marseilles. 
There was a famine in the land, and the 
Lenten fast was severe and involuntary. 
A great storm raged on the eve of the fifth 
Sunday, but when it ceased and the sun 
arose, a vessel freighted with parched peas 
appeared, and starvation was averted. 
‘**From that day to this the fifth Sunday in Lent 
has since ever been marked by great feasts of 
carlins roasted, boiled, and fried in fat; the day 


St. 


IT have read with great interest the article 
on Palm Sunday observances in Provence, 
and I wondered if you could explain the 
origin of a Palm Sunday custom prevalent 
in this neighbourhood. Palm Sunday is 
called Fig Sunday, and the villagers eat figs, 
either in puddings, or more usually dry. 
The day is looked forward to by the children, 
and the custom seems old and firmly estab- 
lished. Though I have tried to find out 
its origin, no one seems able to throw the 
slightest light on the question. 

G. WHIBLEY. 

Wavendon, Backs. 


has been specially renamed Carlin Sunday to per- |. [Is there any need to go beyond the Church 
petuate the happy deliverance, and the hamlet has | lesson for the day, which deals with the fig tree? 
ever since been Arvo as Carlin How.” The fig is associated with a gesture averting evil 


in French, Italian, Spanish, German, and possibly 
I feel bound to say that I have never) in ancient Greek. See an ingenious article on 


met with this story anywhere else than | guxopayrnc, by Mr. A. B. Cook, in The Classical 
in the columns of The Yorkshire Herald, | Reriew for August, 1907. This gesture is described 
and that I do not accept it as being genuine | by Ovid as a, protection against ghosts (* Fasti,’ 
folk-lore, or wish anybody else to do so: 433). The fig is also associated with a variety of 
by fron: may saleennen 40 it classical deities and festivals, briefly collected by 
A y Mr. Cook in the article mentioned. | 
In England some people gather sallow 
catkins on Palm Sunday, instead of, for ‘LancG o’ Lea,’ Irtsu Sone (10 8. ix. 129, 
obvious reasons, real palm branches, and 257).—In the answer to my _ inquiries as 
they speak of them as “ palms.’ As these to the date of this air, I should be glad to 
are not blessed, I do not suppose they are know the Christian names of Dr. Campbell, 
preserved from one year to another. -Thomson, Wilson, and Crosby, mentioned 
Sr. Swirnix. by Dr. Grarran Frioop. There are 
roti eae , many of the same name in the British 
See Brand's * Popular Antiquities’ (Bohn’s  \fusoum Library that they want specifying. 
ed.), i, 113-17. In England peas were , F. F. K. 
eaten, not on Palm Sunday, but on Passion | ye 
Sunday or Carle Sunday, as it used to be CATHERINE AvGusta Ritrso (10 5. 1x. 


called. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. / 266).—I wish to thank your correspondent 
J. N. D. for responding so promptly to 

Seventy years ago the custom was general my inquiries. Evidently he writes with 
in Ireland (and, for aught I know, may still | authority, and of course, if the letter he 
be) for the Catholic clergy, on Palm Sunday quotes can be relied upon as the genuine 


in their churches, to bless branches of a letter of Dr. James Dalton, it gives a satis- 
certain class of fir tree and distribute small factory explanation of the parentage | of 
portions to their congregations. The pieces Catherine Augusta Ritso. As my article 
of fir thus consecrated were taken home shows, I mistrusted the story which con- 
and fixed at the heads of the recipients’ nected Mrs. James Dalton with Hannah 
beds, usually over a picture or plaster cast | Lightfoot ; but there was nothing incredible 
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in the idea that she was related in some way 
to the royal family. As this relationship 
was discussed in 1822, at the time a corre- 
spondence concerning the Fair Quaker was 
being carried on in a popular magazine, it 
would not be surprising if a deliberate 
lie or an association of ideas declared that 
Mrs. Dalton was tho King’s daughter. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


LEECH-GATHERING (10 8. ix. 189, 290).— 
One of the becks running by my earliest 
home held in places a large number of 
greenish leeches. These were caught by 
women wading, and I have seen them come 
out of the beck with a dozen or more on each 
leg and foot. The leech holds on and sucks 
until it is well gorged, and while at work 
is hard to pull off. These women, however, 
detached them with ease by putting a pinch 
of salt on the leech’s sucker. The leeches 
dropped away then, were “canned,” and 
sent to a dealer at Derby, I believe. In 
most of the villages there was an old woman 
who kept leeches in glass jars, and made 
small sums of money by applying the leeches 
to those who wished for a little blood-letting. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“RAISINS OF THE CuRE”: ‘ RAISINS 
or THE Some” (10 S. ix. 308).—In ‘ The 
Schoolmasters’ Assistant,’ by Thomas Dil- 
worth, 19th ed., 1776, there is this question : 
“How many raisins of the sun, at 7d. per lb., 
and Malaga raisins at 4d. per Jb., may be 
mixed together for 6d. per lb. ?” Re 8: 


[Reply trom SALMON next week. ] 


AMULET FOUND IN RomMAN Urn: Fossin 
Ecurnvus (10 8. ix. 270, 332).—Fossil echini 
placed in a circle round the body have been 
found in ancient British graves in the Chiltern 
Hills. They occur in the chalk, and wero 
evidently looked upon as charms. Mr. G. 
Worthington Smith, of Dunstable, Bedford- 
shire, is an authority on the subject. 

B. Smrru. 


SWINBURNE TRANSLATIONS (10 ix. 
250)—A French prose version, by M. 
Gabriel Mourey, of the first series of ‘ Poems 
and Ballads’ was published in 1891 (Paris, 
Albert Savine). Prefixed to the translation 
are ‘ Notes sur Algernon Charles Swinburne’ 
by Guy de Maupassant. In very many 
places M. Mourey fails to understand the 
original, sometimes with ludicrous results. 

Ah _well-away!” becomes bien 
loin!” “There is no building now the 
walls are built,” | 


maintenant que les murs sont  batis” ; 
‘* the blown wet face of the sea.” “le visage 
humide, haletant dela mer”’ ; and 
Dream that the lips once breathless 

Might quicken if they would, 
*“ Révez que les lévres une fois haletantes 
pourraient ¢tre plus rapides si elles vou- 
laient.” Epwarp BEnNsLy. 


“ CAMELIAN”’ (10 S. viii. 306, 394, 493 ; 
ix. 131, 195).—I have now received, with 
sufficient explanation for its delay, a very 
kind letter in reply to the one mentioned 
ante, p. 132, from Mrs. M. E. Wilkins Free- 
man, and I am sure St. SwitHIn will be 
glad to have his question authoritatively 
answered, even if he is a little disappeinted 
at the result. Mrs. Freeman says :— 

“Of course the ring of Comfort Pease (that is, the 
contemplated ring, not the gold one) was carnelian, 
a species of chalcedony.” 

And again :— 

“You have my full sanction in declaring the 

word to be ‘carnelian,’ chaleedony. I had not the 
slightest thought of a ring imitating gold.” 
She does not refer to the occasional mispro- 
nunciation of the word; and in a sentence 
expressing surprise that any one could 
“think the word is ‘camelian, and an 
imitation of gold,” she may mean either 
her own word in the story, or the real name 
of the material. 

Also, in her letter she carefully separates 
the r and n of the name “ carnelian.” as 
if to avoid misreading; but if written in 
continuous line, as it is plain from her 
chirography that she would naturally do, 
her word would be difficult to distinguish 
from ‘‘camelian.” This favours Mr. Nor- 
CROSS’S suggestion (viii. 394) that a printer’s 
mistake in reading the manuscript is 
responsible for the ensuing trouble. 

M. ©. E. 

New York. 

ALDERMEN OF ALDERSGATE WARD (10 8. 
ix. 249).—I have to acknowledge with the 
deepest gratitude the receipt of a complete 
list of the Aldermen of the ward, com- 
municated to me by Mr. BEAvVEN direct. 

McMurray. 


Prisctan’s Heap (10 8. 1x. 268).—Is not 
“to break Priscian’s Head” a translation 
of a Renaissance or medizval Latin phrase ? 
Theobald in his note on * Priscian a little 
scratched’? (Shak., ‘LLL. V. i. 31), 
as quoted by Furness, refers to ‘‘ the common 
phrase, ‘Diminuis Prisciani caput’ [no 


reference given], applied to such as speak 


“il n’est plus d’édifice, ; false 


Latin.’ Meyer's ‘ Conversations- 
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Lexicon’ (orig. ed.) under ‘ Priscianus’ 
has Priscianus 
liche Redeweise,” but gives no reference 
for this. 

The locus classicus for the idea that 
speaking false Latin” is equivalent to 
inflicting violent personal injury on Priscian 
is Nicodemus Frischlin’s comedy ‘ Priscianus 
Vapulans’ (the preface to which is dated 
1 Jan., 1584). Here the luckless gram- 
marian is unmercifully beaten with the bad 
Latin of philosophers, physicians, lawyers, 
and theologians, He would have sympa- 
thized heartily with Huxley’s remark about 
prescriptions written in a form of Latin 
that would have made a Pompeian apothe- 
cary explode. Epwarp BEeEnsLty. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


SMOKING AND Biinp MEN (10 S. ix. 309, 
335, 354).—The evidence of the * Mémoires 
de Casanova’ to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, I am informed by a gentleman who has 
been totally blind from his earliest youth 
that it is estimated by those most likely 
to know that at least eight out of every ten 
men who are totally blind smoke habitually. 
He adduces in support of this statement 
the fact that the rules of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, Upper Norwood, 
are very stringent against smoking. Why 
should they be, were it not that the blind 
inmates are very much inclined to adopt 
the habit ? IT may add that my experience 
of trying to smoke in the dark has not been 
that of Mr. Prerrotnt, for smoking to me 
is as easy in the dark as in the light. 

FreED. C. Frost, F.S.I. 


Teignmouth. 


A blind man, who smokes almost inces- 
santly, can be seen any day outside the 
Grand Hotel at Brighton, and he has occu- 
pied his present ‘ beat,’ to my knowledge, 
for the past eight or nine years; but my 
own experience coincides with that of Mr. 
and 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


I have often observed a totally blind 
itinerant newsvendor, who is well known 
in Fleet Street, and has carried on his busi- 
ness in that thoroughfare for many years, 
smoking a pipe with evident signs of satis- 
faction. I have specially noticed him since 
the query appeared in ‘N. & Q, 

Other instances of blind men smoking 
have come under my observation. What 
Mr. and Hiprocuipes mention, 
as to the inability of realizing whether the 
tobacco is alight or not after the eyes have 


been closed for any length of time, is, I 
presume, the experience of most smokers ; 
but this inability would, I imagine, dis- 
appear after a time in the case of those who 
have lost their sight permanently. 
F. A. Russett, 
4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, 8.E. 


BuLL AND MovutH” AND ‘ Mourning 
BusH” Ixns (10 8. ix. 309).—I cannot hope 
that Mr. McMvurray will find there all 
that he wants to know (indeed, he may find 
something disputable), but a note of mine 
of about four columns, upon “The Bull 
and Mouth,” appeared in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for September, 1906, pp. 317-19. 
Should it be found that a copy of this issue 
is unobtainable, and Mr. McMurray would 
like to read it, I should be happy to send 
him the MS., for which I have no further use. 

As to “ The Mourning Bush,” on 8 April, 

1742, tickets were advertised to be had there 
for the annual feast of the Free and Accepted 
Masons (Daily Advertiser of that date); 
and the day before, at six A.M., a fire broke 
out in a stove chimney of the same tavern, 
which 
‘in a short time consum’d that part of the House 
where it began, and burnt into the Fruiterer’s 
adjoining, next to Aldersgate ; and if it had not 
been for five or six engines of Mr. Newshan’s 
making, and Plenty of Water, the Church and 
adjoining Houses would have been consum’'d by the 
Flames.”—/bid/., 8 April, 1742. 
Newsham’s engine was the first to throw 
out water in a continued stream (Beckmann’s 
‘ History of Inventions,’ Bohn, 1846, vol. ii. 
p. 252). 

For how long did the tavern retain the 
sign of “The Fountain” ? From 1737 
to 1742 it was ‘“‘ The Mourning Bush.” On 
16 Dee., 1737, 

‘* died at his house in Newington, in the 68th Year 
of his Age, Mr. Joseph Hatt, who formerly kept 
‘The Mourning Bush’ Tavern at Aldersgate ; where 
he acquir’d a very plentiful Fortune, with fair 
Character.” — St. James's Evening Post, V7 Dec, 

llive’s large plan of Aldersgate Ward, 1739- 
1740, shows that the tavern was known 
then as “The Bush” only. Apparently 
the last mention of it is by Maitland in the 
account of the boundaries of Aldersgate 
Ward :— 

“*The Fountain,’ commonly called * The Mourn- 
ing Bush,’ which has a back door into St. Annes 
Lane. is seated near unto Aldersgate.”—Maitland’s 
‘London,’ 1772, p. 767. 

The St. Martin’s-le-Grand end of Gresham 
Street was formerly known as St. Annes 
Lane from the church of St. Anne-in-the- 
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Willows, on the north side of the lane 
(Wheatley’s ‘ London ’). 

It is well known that ‘** The Bush” was 

laced in “mourning”? at the death of 
Charles I. It must therefore have existed 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
But in 1719 it was known as “* The Fountain” 
(vide pamphlet ‘ Account of the Ancient 
“Mourning Bush” Tavern, Aldersgate’), 
asign perhaps adopted in honour of a curious 
spring on this spot, mentioned by Stow, 
who says :— 

“ Also on the east side of the gate is the addition 
of one great building of timber with one large floor, 
jav'd with stone or tile, and a well therein, curb’d 
with stone, of a great depth, and rising into the 
said room two stories high from the ground ; which 
well is the only peculiar note belonging to this 
Gate: the like perhaps not to be found in the 
city.” 


J. MacMIcHaet. 
Deene, Streatham. 


Although the following paragraph, which 
appeared in The Universal Spectator of 8 Dec., 
1738, is scarcely a reply to your corre- 
spondent’s question, it will probably be 
of interest to him :— 

“On Sunday in the Afternoon the Corpse of Mr. 
Moor, a Linen Draper, in Coleman Street, one of 
the Churchwardens of the Parish of St. Stephen 
Coleman, and one of the People called Quakers ; 
after a Funeral Oration at the ‘Bull and Mouth’ 
Meeting-House, was attended by a great Number of 
Brethren in twelve Coaches, and interred in their 
Burying-Ground at Bunhill-Fields. He died sud- 
denly on Thursday last in a Landau on the Road, in 
going to visit the Poor of the said Parish at the 
Workhouse at Waltham Cross.” 

T. N. BrusHFIELD, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Hotwortuy Famiry (10 S. ix. 208, 273). 
—As the fact is not alluded to by G. E. C., 
it will doubtless interest Mr. F. M. R, 
HotwortHy to learn that for nearly a 
century the name of Sir Matthew Holworthy 
has been familiar to all connected with 
Harvard University. The present writer, 
when an undergraduate, for two years occu- 
pied with a chum a room in Holworthy Hall. 
This dormitory, erected in 1812, was named 
after Sir Matthew Holworthy. In 1840 
President Josiah Quincy wrote :— 

“ After considerable research, little has been 
discovered concerning the life and fortunes of 
Sir Matthew Holworthy. It is ascertained that he 


was a merchant of Hackney, in the county of 
Middlesex, that he was knighted by Charles IT. in 
665, possessed great wealth, was distinguished for 
charity and piety, and that he died in 1678. 

Ls te His bequest to the College was the largest 
pecuniary gift it received during the seventeenth 
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century. His bounty was wise in its form, and 
noble in its nature; expressed in terms the most 
useful, because the most unrestricted. He made 
the amount applicable at once to the wants of the 
institution, by placing it at the immediate control 
of its governors, indicating a confidence in them, 
and an elevated spirit in himself, free from all 
selfish and ambitious views. The simplicity and 
directness of his language deserves to be preserved 
both as an honor and an example :— 

*“*Ttem. I give and bequeath unto the College or 
University in or of Chauhan, in New England, 
the sum of one thousand pounds (sterling), to be 
paid over to the Governors and Directors thereof, 
to be disposed of by them as they shall judge best 
for promoting of learning and promulgation of the 
Gospel in those parts ; the same to be paid within 
two years after my decease.’ 

‘“*The character as well as the amount of this 
donation entitled him to the distinction which his 
name received in the year 1812, when it was given 
to the Hall then erected by the University ; as well 
as to the just tribute paid to his memory by Presi- 
dent Kirkland, in an address on laying the founda- 
tion of Holworthy Hall. who, after stating that little 
was known of this benefactor, observes : ‘We have 
evidence, however, that he was one of those generous 
spirits who are interested in human nature and 
human happiness wherever found. He extended 
his solicitude to this seminary, then obscure and 
little considered by the world, and capable of adding 
little to the character of its benefactors, and con- 
tributed a bounty which did much to rear it toa 
manly strength. ”—‘ History of Harvard Univer- 
sity,’ i. 183-4. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


IIl..s Horse at THE Batre 
OF THE Boyne (10 8S. ix. 329).—I have it on 
the authority of the owner of the property 
on which the horse was buried that its name 


A discussion on this occurs at 10 S. ii. 
321, 370, 415, 453; ii. 137. Mr. Dattron 
at the first reference remarks :— 

‘William was nineteen hours ’in the saddle on 
the eventful day, 1 July, 1690, so that he may 
possibly have changed his charger more than once.” 

R. J. 

Sandgate. 


According to Dr. Brewer’s ‘Dict. of 
Phrase and Fable’ (1895, p. 627), Sorrel 
was the name of the horse. ‘‘ Like Savoy ” 
(‘‘ the favourite black horse of Charles VIIT. 
of France’’), it ““ was blind of one eye, and 
‘mean of stature.’ URLLAD. 


CHALK FARM, FORMERLY CHALCOT Farm, 
N.W. (10S. ix. 251, 338).—Mr. MacMicHaen 
will be glad to hear that ‘‘ Chalk*’ Farm is 
a corruption of “‘Chaleot”? Farm. J. J. 
Park in his ‘ Topography ....of Hampstead,’ 
1814, calls attention to the fact that even 
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then the names of Upper and Lower Chalcot 
were nearly forgotten, although they both | 
appeared in all the old maps of Middlesex. 
In my copy of Cary’s carefully engraved and 
coloured *Map of the Country 12 Miles. 
round London,’ dated 1839, both names | 
are included. About a quarter of a mile_ 
to the south-west of the hamlet of Haver- 
stock Hill are shown some buildings marked 
* Chalcott,” and about three-eighths of a 
mile south-east of that is ‘‘ Chalk Farm,” | 
on the line of the “ London and Birmingham | 
Railway,” in the position as we know it 
to-day, so that this would apparently be 
the ancient Lower Chaleot Farm, whilst 
the other, or Upper, Chalcot has been lost 
in the region now known as Belsize Park. 

Col. Prideaux, in ‘St. Pancras Notes and 
Queries, p. 25, with regard to the suggested 
derivation of Chaleot from ** chalk,” points 
out that there is no such substance any- 
where near the surface to account. for this, 
and that it would be necessary “to bore | 
from 250 to 300 ft. through London clay 
and other lighter strata before chalk was | 
reached,” so that another derivation must. 
be looked for. | 

Chalcot as a surname is not common, but 
examples of Chalk and Chaldecott occur 
fairly frequently. 

Chaleot Gardens, in the metropolitan 
borough of Hampstead, probably occupies 
part of the site of Upper Chalcot Farm. 

Wn. NorMAN. 


(10 S. ix. 289, 334, 356).— 
Sv. SWITHIN (p. 334) mentions the interesting | 
Piper's Holes—one each—at Tresco and 
St. Mary’s in the Scilly Isles. But Tresco | 
itself can lay claim to two of these holes, | 
z.c., Piper's Hole and Little Piper's Hole. | 
The first is of considerable size. | 

The same tales appear to be related | 
respecting these holes as are spoken of in | 
connexion with nearly all such underground | 
passages, /.¢., that they were secret ways to | 
or from castles or other places of importance. 
We even hear the same story about Kirkdale 
Cavern and Nirby Moorside in Yorkshire. 

Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


I think that the place of this name 
referred to by Sr. SwirHin as being within | 
the bounds of the Belvoir Hunt lies in the 
woods near Eastwell in the county of 
Leicester, some six or seven miles from 
Melton Mowbray. According to Nichols 
(‘ History of Leicestershire,’ vol. ii. p. 168), 
tradition said that “the professors of a | 


itself. 


‘mation given in reply to my query. 


religious institution’? once dwelt there, 
‘*but no remains are now seen of this.’ The 
vague sanctity of the spot is probably, 
indeed, of far older date, being descended 
from the days of pagan worship. 
CHARLES J. Britsoy, 
Oadby, Leicester. 


‘* EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE” (10 §, vii, 
367, 470, 492; viii. 313).—Whether Walpole 
ever uttered this historic phrase or not, and, 
if he did, in what form, the underlying idea 
had received blunt expression years before 
he was famous, and in the Parliament house 
A witness, named Anne Hancock, 
deposed before the House of Lords on 
6 March, 1696/7, when examined touching 
the Creditors’ Relief (Privileged Places, 
&e.) Bill, then before Parliament, that she 


‘had heard a certain John Tilley, who claimed 
‘to be the Warden of the Fleet, say that 


“there was not one of the House of Com- 
mons but, to his knowledge, would take a 
bribe” (‘MSS. of the House of Lords, 
vol. ii. New Series, p. 397). 

ALFRED F. Rossrys. 


Scorr InitustrRatrors (10 8. vii. 10, 74, 
130, 176; ix. 77). — Please permit me to 
thank your correspondents for the  infor- 
am 
surprised that so lttle mention is made of 


Turner’s work, and it may be interesting 


to note the price agreed to be paid for 
his drawings, as given in ‘The Journal 
of Sir Walter Scott,’ vol. ii., published 
in 1890 by David Douglas, Edinburgh. 
Under 14 April, 1831, Sir Walter writes as 
follows :— 

“ Advised by Mr. Cadell that he has agreed with 
Mr. Turner, the first draughtsman of the period, to 
furnish to the poetical works two decorations to 
each of the proposed twelve volumes, to wit, a 
frontispiece and vignette to each, at the rate of 25/. 
for each, which is cheap enough, considering these 
are the finest specimens of art going. The difficulty 
is to make him come here to take drawings. 
have written to the man of art, inviting him to my 
house, though, if I remember, he is not very agree- 
able, and offered to transport him to the places 
where he is to exercise his pencil. His method 
is to take various drawings of remarkable places 
and towns, and stick them all together. He 
can therefore derive his subjects from g 
accurate drawings, so with Skene’s assistance we 
can equip him. We can put him at home on all 
the 

In view of the letters mentioned at 10 8. 
vii. 176 by Mr. ABRAHAMS (since published 
in Chambers’s Journal of 12 Oct., 1907, 
p. 733), it is interesting to note the mention 
of Skene in connexion with Turner's draw- 
ings for the peetical works. E. N.G 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Frederic, William Maitland. By <A. L. Smith. 
(Oxtord, Clarendon Press.) 

Turse Memorial lectures and the bibliography 
added thereto will afford true pleasure to all lovers 
of Maitland. For that is emphatically the point. 
More than a student to be admired, a teacher to be 
followed, or a writer to be read, Maitland was a 
man to be loved. Mr. Smith, whose competence 
none but the ignorant will dispute, is to be con- 
gratulated on having seen thus clearly the human 
side of the master, and on the style in which these 
lectures are written, which for point and brillianey, 
humour, and finish, are worthy of their subject. 

The estimate ot Maitland’s work in all its 
branches is, to our thinking, as well grounded as it 
isexpressed, and not in the least too high. What 
isespecially valuable is Mr. Smith's insistence on 
the importance of Maitland’s work on the subject of 
‘Corporate Personality.’ It is, by the way, entirely 
untrue to suggest, as we have seen it suggested, that 
in this matter he did no more than popularize the 
work of Dr. Gierke. That scholar’s greatness is 
unquestioned, hut Maitland’s originality is equally 
undoubted. As Mr. Smith declares: ‘* His service 
is therefore not merely to knowledge, but to 
civilization....... Perhaps it is not too soon to dream 
of a great day when the civilized world will once 
more draw together under community of need or 
community in a renovated ideal. Of that great day 
Maitland will have been one of the pioneers.” ve 
cannot here do more than indicate that Maitland’s 
theories of corporate treedom in a modern State 
have an essential bearing on modern political 
questions. 

One more phrase trom Mr. Smith, and we have 
done: ** History, do what we will to make it a 
science, obstinately persists in being an art, and one 
of the greatest of arts.” That is true, and, alas! 
often forgotten; at the same time we do not think 
that Maitland would have ever excelled in narrative 
history. His brilliantly allusive style of writing is 
wonderfully suggestive, but hardly has the lucid 
qualities which we take to be implied in good 
narrative. 

Upper Norirood Atheneum: The Record of the 
Winter Meetings and Summer Excursions, 1907. 
Edited by Theophilus Pitt. (Privately printed.) 

TuE last season of this institution was very success- 

ful: more members were enrolled than for seven or 

eight years past, and this year there are to be an 
increased number of rambles. The winter meetings 
included visits to St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Stephen, 

Walbrook. 

The first summer ramble was to Hampton Court, 
followed by one to Wisley, Pyrford, Newark Abbey, 
and Byfleet. The church at Wisley has signs of a 
squint, which has been blocked up, in the south 
chancel wall. Its sister church at Pyrford has a 
unique position. It stands on a bluff overlooking 
the green valley of the Wey. The north doorway 
isa good example of the decorated Norman arch, 
with its zigzag architrave ornament. The pulpit is 
beautiful Jacobean, and bears the date 1628. Of the 
old Priory of Newark little, comparatively, of the 
superstructure exists, but sufficient remains to show 
that it was an establishment of considerable size, 


where friars of St. Augustine’s Order lived in fair 
comfort, if not in great wealth. This ramble was 
conducted by Mr. Frederick Higgs. 

The third excursion, conducted by Mr. Jonathan 
Downes, was to Woodham Ferris and Bicknacre 
Priory. In the church registers are several entries 
of children being half baptized, and it is thought 
this indicates that they were baptized by laymen at 
home, and afterwards received into the Church. 

Mr. Pitt conducted a party to Upton and Langley. 
The church of St. Laurence, built originally about 
1058, was restored in 1850 by Mr. Ferrey, anda south 
aisle added; and it was reconsecrated by Bishop 
Wilberforce in 1851. Near the north door is a 
tombstone ‘‘to the memory of Sarah Bramston, 
spinster, a woman who dared to be just in the reign 
of George the Second.” Another visit was to Ham 
and Petersham, Mr. George Thatcher reading the 
paper. 

A very interesting visit was paid to Silchester, 
conducted by Mr. Frank KE. Spiers. The earliest 
excavations of the site were carried out in a cursory 
manner by Mr. John Stair, who uncovered part of 
the forum and basilica, and measured the amphi- 
theatre, the work being described in a paper read 
by Mr. John Ward before the Royal Society in 
1748. The Rev. John Coles, rector of the parish, 
laid open, in 1833, the foundations of a building 
about 200 yards south-west of the church that 
appeared to be a system of thermrr, or hot baths. 
In one of the rooms he founda human skeleton, 
and the bones of a dog that seemed to have shared 
his master’s fate; and in a leathern pipe connected 
with the baths upwards of 200 Roman coins. The 
subsequent rectors of Silchester and Strathtieldsaye 
continued the excavations; but recently the Society 
of Antiquaries, having obtained the cordial support 
of the Duke of Wellington, have entatliaeed the 
**Silchester Exploration Fund for the carrying out 
of a systematic excavation of the whole site within 
the Roman walls.” The results have been recorded 
year by year in a series of papers by Mr. George E. 
Fox and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, read before the 
Society of Antiquaries, and to be found in Archiwo- 
logia. The illustrations in the * Record’ include 
plans of the Silchester excavations, the Society of 
Antiquaries kindly permitting the use of these, and 
they have been accurately reduced by Mr. Spiers. 

We cordially congratulate the members of the 
Upper Norwood Athenzeum upon the issue of this 
interesting ‘Record.’ In these days of week-ends 
it is something to tind men willing to devote Satur- 
days to such special work. We note, however, that 
the attendance at the summer rambles is not so 
large as it should be, and suggest that ladies should 
be enrolled as members. 


Amon the replies given in the later numbers of 
TL’ Intermediaire is one that may be of interest in 
connexion with the discussion now being carried on 
in The Atheneum with regard to historic elms and 
their uses, viz., an account of the once-celebrated 
arbre de Gisors, which was called the ‘‘ Big Elm” 
or the of Conferences,” because the Kings 
of France and the Dukes of Normandy held many 
of their public meetings under it. The most memor- 
able of these conferences, which took place not long 
before its destruction, began on 21 Jan., 1188, when 
Philip Augustus and Henry IL., surrounded by their 
**hauts barons,” heard Archbishop William of Tyre, 
assisted by Cardinal d’Albano, preach the Third 
Crusade. Another communication of interest to 
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historians relates to the “‘ rectification” of the 
legend which grew up round Beatrice Cenci and her 
family. 

There are also references to the custom, formerly 
observed among builders, of taking a holiday for 
pleasure, and for the purpose of finding a ‘* mai” 
in the forest. This ‘** mai” had to be fixed on a 
new building, and when it was put up the workmen 
concerned received a gift of money. ‘The green 
branch more or less decked with ribbons, which the 
masons of our own day still erect on top ot a build- 
ing at the time of its completion, seems to be the 
remains of this old custom.” 

In one of the notes adding to the long list of wells 
in churches a curious feudal right is mentioned: 
**T have seen wells in the crypt of certain old 
churches in Auvergne. In the church of Notre- 
Dame du Port, at Clermont-Ferrand, is a crypt 
with a celebrated miraculous statue of the Virgin. 
There, before the altar, is to be seen an ancient 
well. This well used to have a very curious curb 
of stone, which it was wrong to break up and move 
into a court of the church (where I have seen it). 
This curb of stone had onitastatue of Notre-Dame 
du Port ; a falcon, recalling the feudal right which 
the Dean of the Chapter had of carrying this bird 
at the ceremonies of the cult; also a coat of arms, 
that of a former Dean of the Chapter.”  <Anti- 
quaries would certainly like to know how the 
custom of carrying a bird of sport during the 
church services originated. 


Ix The Nineteenth Century Sir T. P. Whittaker 
has an important article on the Licensing Bill and 
its influence on sobriety. Mr. Bram Stoker gives 
aletails of Irving’s Lyceum management to show 
that a “ National Theatre” would be very expen- 
sive; but we are aware that Irving generally did 
things on a generous scale which is hardly an 
exemplar for managers. ‘The Protection — of 
Women: a Reply to Mrs. John Massie,’ by Mrs. 
Margoliouth, and ‘Suffragists, Peers, and the 
Crowd,’ by Sir Martin Conway, are both well worth 
reading; the former especially states some pungent 
facts. Mr. Arthur P. Ricksiown has an article on 
‘Shelley ‘‘Contra Mundum,”’ which is welcome, 
though we do not think all of it is sound. Mr. 
Norman Pearson continues with ‘An Eccentric 
Beauty of the Eighteenth Century’ that writing-up 
of bucks and fair ladies which is a growing fashion 
ot to-day. Kitty, Duchess of ——— was a 
well-known figure, and we find here much repeti- 
tion of familiar matter. There are also several able 
political articles. 


The National Review has secured a jeu @esprit in 
verse by Gladstone on *‘ Margot,” the present. wife 
of the Premier. It has, further, literary articles of 
interest on ‘ The Times, 1785-1908, by Mr. Hugh 
Chisholm, and ‘ Fiction Clean and Unclean,’ by 
Dr. W. Barry. Mr. Chisholm hardly attempts to 
discuss or defend ‘“‘ the new methods” which have 
disgusted many readers of The Times. * The Birds 
of Richmond Park,’ by Mr. Harold Russell, and 
‘Paris Fashions,’ by Lady Edward Cecil, testify to 
the commendable variety of the number. This is 
well, as the National has a way of getting clogged 
with violent politics. Mr. Bernard Holland has a 
comparatively easy task in appreciating the 
character of the late Duke of Devonshire, as to 
whose virtues and limitations most competent 
observers are agreed. 


In The Fortnightly the most interesting article js 
aview, by the editor of The Dickensian, of Dickens's 
journalism, some of which has only been recently 
certified as his. *A Little Tour in South Africa’ 
is brief, and so good that we wish it were longer, 
The two articles on the Education controversy are 
specimens of the partisan literature which ‘does 
not impress us, and seems only calculated to ex. 
acerbate differences which must be settled shortly 
since the patience of the English people is limited: 


Sydney Brooks on ‘ Presidential Possibilities’ is 
interesting. The article on some recent French 


books is noteworthy. Mr. St. John Hankin, him. 
self an able playwright, is perhaps rather too severe 
on ‘The Collected Plays of Oscar Wilde.’ Dr, 
Beattie Crozier continues his ‘Challenge to 
Socialism,’ to which this time Mr. Ramsay Mae- 
donald is to reply. 


The Burlington for this month is very interesting, 
Mr. Claude Phillips has acquired what he believes, 
on grounds of technique, to be a portrait by J. L, 
David. Mr. Roger Fry has an interesting review 
of Mr. Horne’s * Botticelli,’ which is likely to bea 
standard book for some time to come. Miss K, 
Esdaile has a good subject in *‘ The Contorniates in 
the British Museum,’ which are described as 
counters for playing draughts, and are of consider- 
able beauty, as the illustrations of them show. 
The Goya exhibition at Vienna is notable, and also 
the subject of illustrations. The best article in the 
number is a brilliant note on Rossetti’s picture 
‘The Lady Lilith,’ by Mr. Robert Ross, who writes 
with admirable point and verve. The editorial 
article on ‘ hedeen Pictures in the Saleroom,’ 
puts some important points pithily and effectively. 


In Whe Cornhill C. R. L. F. continues his account 
of ‘Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, 1890,’ which is of 
interest in parts, but includes some very trivial 
matter. Sir Clements Markham is interesting on 
‘Tropical Climates in the Polar Regions.’ Katharine 
Tynan has a striking study of ‘A Farmer,’ an ideal 
specimen of what, we fear, is a degenerating class. 
Lady Robert Cecil reviews ‘Somehow Good,’ not, 
to our mind, with any particular ability, though 
she writes well. Mr. A. C. Benson has a capital 
subject in ‘Shyness,’ which he deals with chiefly on 
its social side. What we most regret are the cases 
in which the scholar’s shyness prevents his speaking 
out—cases like those of Gray and Jowett, for 
instance. ‘Lady Hester Stanhope’ provides enter- 
tainment; and Mr. Yoxall is ingeniously 
discursive ‘ On a Platter at Montreuil.’ 


The Strand Magazine has two notable articles : 
one on Sir John Hare, and another giving part of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘ African Journal.’ 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Oy all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pu’ 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the meaus 0 
disposing of them. 
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A SELECT LIST OF 


BOOKS ON 


GARDENING 


TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 


‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ OFFICE from H. G. COVE, Publisher. 
Prices Quoted are in all cases Post Free. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and 
Amateur Botanists. By Dr. JOLIUS HOFF- 
MAN. Translated by K.S. BARTON (Mrs. A, 
GEPP). With 40 Plates, containing 250 
Coloured Figures from Water-Colour Sketches 
by HERMANN FRIKSE. 8vo, 7s. 10d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GAR- 
DENS. By W. ROBINSON. Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 11d. 


BAMBOO GARDEN, THE. By 
LORD REDESDALE. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS. §8vo, 10s. 10d. 


BOTANY, A TEXT - BOOK OF. 
By Dr. E. STRASBURGER. Translated by 
H.C. PORTER, Ph.D. Revised. Fifth Edition, 
686 Illustrations. 18s. 5d, 


BOTANY, A YEAR'S. Adapted to 
Home and School Use. By FRANCES A. 
KITCHENER. With 195 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 3d. 


BOTANY, THE TREASURY OF. 
Rdited by J. LINDLEY, M.D. F.R.S., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.S8. With 20 Steel Plates and 
Woodcuts. Two Parts. Fcap. 8vo, 
12s, 5d, 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS: being Descriptions of the various 
Cactuses grown in this Country. By W. 
WATSON, Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, 
THE. An Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants Used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. By W. ROBINSON. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
Also 2 vols. half-morocco, 248. 7d. ; 1 vol. half. 
morocco, 21s. 7d. 


FLORA, BRITISH, HANDBOOK OF 


THE. By GEO. BENTHAM. Revised by 


FLORA, BRITISH, ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE. By W. H. FITCH and 
W. G. SMITH. 1,215 Wood Engravings. 
Revised and Enlarged. 9s. 3d. 


FORCING BOOK, THE. By Prof. 


L. H. BAILEY. Globe 8vo, 4s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, A MANUAL OF. 

WM. SCHLICH, Ph.D. C.1.E. 

Vol. I. THE UTILITY OF FORESTS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
SYLVICULTURE, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 3d. 

II. THE FORMATION AND TENDING 
OF WOODS; or, Practical Sylvi- 
culture. Illustrated, 7s. 4d. 

III. FOREST MANAGEMENT, Illustrated, 
8s. 4d. 

IV. FOREST PROTECTION. By W. R. 
FISHER, B.A. With 259 Illustra- 
tions, 9s. 4d. 

V. FOREST UTILIZATION. By W. RB. 
FISHER, B.A. With 343 Illustra- 
tions. 12s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, ENGLISH ESTATE. 
By A. C. FORBES. Copiously illustrated. 
38 pages. 12s. 10d. 


FORESTRY, WEBSTER’S 


PRACTICAL, Fourth and Enlarged Kdition. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT GARDEN, THE. By George 
BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS.  8vo, 
buckram, 21s. 6d. 


FRUIT GROWING, THE 
PRINCIPLES OF. By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. By Josh 


BRACE, Twenty-two Years Foreman for 
Thos, Rivers & Son. Illustrated. Large crown 


JOSEPH HOOKER. Seventh Edition. 


8vo, post free, 5s, 3d. 


Complete 16-page Catalogue sent post free on application to 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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| “WH TAKER.’ 


AN 


How to Go Illustrated Guide | | 

| Holiday and 
( 
Where to Stay | Resorts 
| United Kingdom. 

ALPHABETICAL. 
| What to Do ILLUSTRATED. 

| | SPECIAL ARTICLES, T 


What to See 


Crown 8vo, about 400 pp. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS, Lo, 
12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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